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National Guard Test.—Late in April the National Guard 
was mobilized throughout the country and from Alaska 
to Puerto Rico. This unprecedented, surprise alert was 
used to test the speed and efficiency with which the 
Guard’s men could move in response to a 
national emergency. 

There was a vast and successful response. Both air and 
ground units participated in what became known as 
“Operation Minuteman.” The alert, completely unex- 
pected, frequently caught Guardsmen at dinner, at the 
movies, or still at work. In many areas the proportion of 


attendance in the mobilization exceeded go per cent of 


400,000 


total membership. 

Officers and men, under a plan worked out by Army 
and National Guard officials several months ago, were 
alerted by special announcements over radio and tele- 
vision and movie theater loud speakers on signal from 
Washington. Guard officials in Florida reported that 
some of their planes were in the air ready to intercept 
minutes after the initial an- 


an “enemy” within twenty 


nouncement 
* 


County Assessment.—The legislatures of two midwestern 
states have enacted legislation establishing the county as 
the assessment unit for property taxation. 

An act adopted in Kansas provides that the county 
shall be the govermental unit charged with primary re- 
sponsibility for administration of all laws relating to 
assessment, review, equalization and collection of real 
and personal property. The act declares that boards of 
county commissioners shall adopt an appointive county 
assessor plan if approved by referendum. Any county 
which has done so may change to an elective assessor 
plan if the electorate approves. The township trustees 
are continued as deputy assessors under the supervision 
of the county assessor. 

In South Dakota, the legislators created an office of 
county director of assessments, or county supervisor of 
assessors in certain instances, and established a property 
assessment State Division of Taxation. 
Ihe act provides that the Board of County Commission- 
in each shall determine whether 
involving a county director of assessments (or supervisor 
The director of assess- 
ments or supervisor of assessors would be appointed by 


section in the 


ers county a system 


of assessors) shall be adopted. 


the Board of Commissioners from a list examined and 
certified by the State Director of Taxation. Under the 
director of assessments system, all township and other 
local assessors are automatically abolished, whereas under 
the supervisor plan they are retained. 


Florida Allowances.—The Florida legislature has in 
creased per diem allowances of legislators during sessions 
from the current $7.50 to $15.00 and has raised per diem 
travel allowances of the Governor and cabinet members 
from $7.50 to $15.00. Travel allowances for other state 
officials are raised from $7.50 to $9.00 a day. 
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Regional Mental Health Conference.—The Northeast 
State Governments Conference on Mental Health was 
held in Wilmington, Delaware, on April 28 and 29. 
Among subjects discussed in plenary or panel sessions 
were experiences with community mental health service 
laws, interstate aspects of mental health programs, prob- 
lems of mental defectives, the problem of the aged in 
mental hospitals, and alcoholism. 

Governor J. Caleb Boggs addressed the conference at 
a special banquet at the Delaware State Hospital. Among 
resolutions adopted was one taking note of a meeting 
held the previous week in New York City, under the 
auspices of the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation, at which a new type 
of interstate compact in the field of mental health was 
proposed. The conference viewed this proposal with 
favor and called for a ten-state committee of the north- 
eastern states to supervise development of such a com- 
pact. It would cover, among other matters, transfer and 
exchange of patients between states, escapes, certification 
and release procedures, and cooperative services in after- 
care and follow-up supervision. 


New York Regular Session.—The regular 1955 session of 
the New York legislature adopted a total of 1,199 bills— 
of which the Governor approved 872 and vetoed 327. 
Total appropriations of $1,259,000,000 set a new high— 
about $116 million over last year’s figure. Of this year’s 
total, $706 million is for state aid to localities and $553 
million is for operation of the state government itself. 
No major tax legislation was enacted. The legislature 
passed bills continuing previous years’ “forgiveness” of a 
portion of the income tax and the unincorporated busi- 
ness tax, but these measures were vetoed. 

Ten constitutional amendments and one proposition 
were approved subject to subsequent approval by the 
voters. The proposition was for use of $50 million of 
previously authorized housing bonds for loans to limited 
profit private housing corporations. Among the proposed 
constitutional amendments are the following: authoriza- 
tion of state debt of $750 million for highways, with an 
accompanying increase in the gas tax from four to six 
cents a gallon and in the diesel fuel tax from six to nine 
cents a gallon; liberalization of absentee voting to in- 
clude persons unable to go to the polls because of sick- 
ness, physical disability, or absence from the state on 
business duties; an increase in the maximum amount of 
annual state housing subsidies; and authority for tempo- 
rary appointment of judges in case of illness. 

Among the enactments were establishment of a Judicial 
Conference to bring businesslike, uniform administration 
to the state’s court system; measures to provide more and 
better probationary services and other facilities for youth- 
ful offenders; ratification of the Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles; and tightened control over obscene comic 
books and similar publications. Enabling legislation was 
adopted for a $600 million road and bridge program in 
New York City under the auspices of the Port Authority 
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and Triborough Bridge Authority. Other important en- 
actments included measures to promote middle-income 
housing construction and to bar discrimination in pub- 
licly assisted housing; establishment of a single primary 
date beginning in 1956 (replacing former spring and fall 
primaries) ; establishment of a business development 
credit corporation, similar to those in the New England 
states; broadening of coverage under unemployment 
compensation insurance and increase in the maximum 
weekly benefit to $36 per week; broadening of the sup- 
port duties that may be enforced reciprocally with other 
states under a nationwide program of cooperative state 
legislation; and authorization for civil defense forces to 
help fight natural disasters. Daylight saving time was ex 
tended through October, and the rose was designated as 
the official state flower. 


Bilingualism in New Mexico.—The State Education De- 
partment of New Mexico is planning to make sure that 
New Mexico’s children speak at least two languages, 
speak them well, and learn them at a time when the 
learning will stick. The basis of the new program is a 
textbook, “Spanish for Boys and Girls,” compiled by 
Edward Medina, Supervisor of Elementary Spanish in 
the state schools. It is intended to bring Spanish and 
non-Spanish speaking children to bilingual equality by 
the time they reach the fifth grade. 

For non-Spanish speaking children, study of Spanish 
will start in the first grade—presented in a conversational 
manner so that the youngsters will find it interesting. 
Spanish speaking children will have a curriculum empha- 
sizing English. When the children reach the fifth grade it 
is hoped that all will have equal facility in Spanish and 
English. A Spanish educational program to include read- 
ing and cultural studies will be continued as part of the 
curriculum through the eighth grade. 


University of Tennessee Buildings.—An appropriation 
of $2.5 million by the 1955 legislature for new buildings 
at the University of Tennessee has been allocated by 
its Board of Trustees to three projects: $1 million for an 
armory-field house, $1 million for a College of Education 
building, and $500,000 for a women’s residence hall. The 
first two are to be at Knoxville and the residence hall at 
the university’s Martin Branch 


© 
Florida Turnpike.—Existing authority for a toll turnpike 


from Miami to Fort Pierce has been extended by the 
Florida legislature to include the stretch to Jacksonville. 


Construction costs of the 380-mile superhighway, an esti- 
mated $280 million, will be financed through bond issues 
backed by toll charges. The legislature's act also provides 
for studies to determine the feasibility of extensions to 
lampa Bay and Pensacola. 


Kansas Truck Taxation.—The Kansas legislature has re 
pealed the state’s gross ton-mileage tax law, in effect for 
twenty-four years. The repealing act becomes effective 
January 1, 1956. To replace the $3.5 million annual 


revenue produced by this tax—.5 mill per gross ton-mile 
—the legislature enacted legislation providing for (1) a 
graduated scale of higher truck and truck tractor license 
fees, (2) a $20 annual flat fee for trailers, (3) annual 
and trip motor carrier permit fees, (4) increase of two 
cents per gallon in the tax on diesel fuels and fuels 
other than gasoline, and (5) proration of license regis- 
tration fees of motor vehicles of interstate fleet operators. 
The Motor Vehicle Reciprocity Commission was author- 
ized to enter into reciprocity agreements with govern- 
ments of foreign countries and to make agreements with 
other states for the proration of license registration fees 
of motor vehicles of interstate fleet operators. 


Minnesota Driver Control.—_The Minnesota legislature 
has adopted an act permitting the courts to impound the 
license plates and registration cards of persons driving 
after revocation of their drivers’ licenses. Minnesota is 
reported to be the first state to have such legislation. 
The act has several applications. It provides for surrender 
of license plates and registration cards of motor vehicles 
owned by persons convicted of driving after suspension 
or revocation of their licenses; or who knowingly permit 
persons whose licenses have been revoked or suspended 
to drive their cars; or who violate a highway law or 
ordinance, except parking laws, if the record shows previ- 
ous conviction for driving after suspension or revocation 
of license; or who are convicted of a traffic violation for 
which the driver’s license must be revoked. The violator’s 
family could use his car after purchase of special plates 
readily identifiable by the police. 


New Hampshire Toll Road.—_The New Hampshire State 
Highway Commissioner estimates that 15 million cars 
will have travelled on the state’s four-year-old seacoast 
toll highway by mid-year. When the road was built that 
figure was not expected to be reached until 1966. Com- 
missioner Frank D. Merrill of the Department of Public 
Works and Highways also notes that New Hampshire 
has the lowest cost per vehicle of any toll road in the 
country, with a rate of 1.9 cents per mile. 


Photo Speed Traps.—_The New York Court of Appeals 
(highest court in the state) has ruled that car owners 
may not be convicted of speeding on the evidence of an 
unattended photographic “speed trap.” With three of the 
seven judges dissenting, the court held that the law 
could not assume that an individual had been driving a 
car at a given time just because the car belonged to 
him. The effect of the decision was to render useless in 
New York all photographic devices that merely establish 
the speed of the vehicle and the license plate number, 
without establishing the identity of the driver. The ma- 
jority opinion said: “The device used may be efficient 
and scientifically trustworthy, its use may make pursuit 
and immediate arrest unnecessary, and highway safety 
may be promoted by eliminating such pursuits, but it 
takes more than necessity to validate a presumption in a 
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criminal case, and here we do not even have a presump 


tion.” 


Alcoholic Rehabilitation.—Florida has awarded a $340,- 
000 construction contract for an alcoholic rehabilitation 
center. A portion of the liquor tax is now earmarked for 
support of the state program for treating and preventing 


alcoholism. 


Water Fluoridation.—_The New York State Health De- 
partment has completed a ten-year study of the utility of 
fluoridation of water supplies as a protection against 
dental decay. Ten years ago fluoridation was begun in 
Newburgh, and since that time the teeth of Newburgh 
children have been compared regularly with those of 
children in nearby Kingston, where no drinking water 
had been so treated. It is reported that the Newburgh 
children have had 60 per cent fewer cavities, on the 
average, and in some age groups the dental health situa 
tion has been as high as 75 per cent better. The State 
Bureau of Dental Health declares that “with controlled 
fluoridation we can expect children of the future to have 
two-thirds less dental decay than the children of today. 
Moreover, the benefits of childhood should be carried 


into adult life.” 
a 


Oregon Microfilm Service.—The 1955 Oregon legislature 
has provided a revolving fund for microfilm services by 
the State Archivist for governmental agencies in the state. 
The Archivist will be able to serve state agencies them- 
selves and city, county, district and other political sub- 
divisions. The cost of the service is to be reimbursed to 
the revolving fund. The law also provides for pooling of 
microfilm equipment now owned by the state and found 
not to be required by individual state agencies. Agencies 
with major projects that require frequent use of such 
equipment will continue to operate their own microfilm 
facilities. 
e 

Small Loan Regulation.—Following enactments of the 
1955 legislature, Georgia has established a code regulat- 
ing small loan operations on sums under $2,500. The act 
and code are intended to correct illegal practices, hidden 
insurance and other charges, and excessive interest rates. 


Minnesota F.E.P.C.—A fair employment practices law 
has been adopted by the Minnesota legislature, to be ad 
ministered by a nine-member commission. A_ twelve 
member board of review also is created, to receive and 
investigate complaints. Provision is made for an appea! 
to the courts by a person who considers himself aggrieved 
Defiance of a court order subjects an offender to con- 
tempt of court, punishable by imprisonment or fine or 
both 
o 


Georgia Parole and Probation.—Creation of a central 
state pardon and parole authority has been recommended 
by the Georgia State Prison Study Commission, a group 
set up at the direction of the legislature and appointed 
by the Governor. The proposed central authority, under 


a board of medical and legal experts to be insulated from 
political pressures, would integrate the powers and func- 
tions of several agencies at the state and local levels 
that now deal independently with parole and probation 
problems. 

2 
Michigan Court Interpreters.—The Michigan legislature 
has adopted a bill to provide an interpreter for a person 
accused of a crime who cannot understand the charge be- 
cause of language or other barriers. 

* 
Tennessee Industrial Financing.—_The Tennessee legis- 
lature has adopted two acts authorizing municipalities 
and counties to finance industrial buildings by issuing 
revenue bonds. Money will be used for construction and 
improvement of buildings for long-time lease to indus- 
tries. Patterned after Mississippi's Balance Agriculture 
with Industry bond program, the measures are designed 
to help smaller communities overcome collectively the 
handicap of individual shortages of investment capital. 

° 
Louisiana Timber Survey.—Louisiana’s first timber inven- 
tory in twenty years reveals that the state is growing 
almost twice as many trees as are being cut. The survey 
shows that 716 million cubic feet are grown annually and 
that 56 per cent of the state’s land area is devoted to for- 
ests. In Northwest Louisiana, hub of the pulp industry, 
forests cover 70 per cent of the land. Hardwood volume 
still leads, but pine forests are increasing. Pulpwood— 
only 17 per cent of the state’s pine output in 1937—now 
comprises 50 per cent. There has been extensive clearing 
of forest growth along major streams and in fertile bot 
tomlands, but the survey indicated that this has been 
more than balanced by growth of forests on upland farm- 
lands “where cotton proved too hard a taskmaster.” Less 
than half of Louisiana’s timber volume is large saw tim- 
ber. Billions of cubic feet of seedlings, saplings and small 
saw timber promise even greater future output. 


Civil Defense Chain of Command.—A chain of com- 
mand for the state’s civil defense forces, te go into effect 
in the event of emergency caused by war, has been estab- 
lished by executive order of Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams of Michigan. The order provides that if the Gov- 
ernor is unable to assume direct control of the civil 
defense forces, his powers and duties will go successively 
to the Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Attorney 
General, State Treasurer or Auditor General—in that 
order. It also sets up arrangements to become effective 
should the Director of Civil Defense be unable to assume 
his responsibilities. The State Police are directed to 
notify the Governor immediately of any attack warning 
and to round up the state department heads composing 
the civil defense task force command group. 
ee 
Divorce Laws.—The United States Supreme Court in a 
five to three decision has invalidated the “quickie” divorce 
law of the Virgin Islands. The majority ruled that the 
law exceeded the authority delegated by Congress to the 
Legislative Assembly of the Islands. The opinion noted 
that the measure was not “concerned with the needs and 
(Continued on page 143) 
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Wisconsin has one of the lowest prison populations, in relationship to general 
population, in the nation. To a large extent this is attributed to the state’s very 
extensive system of pardon and parole. In the pages that follow John W. 
Tramburg, Director of the State Department of Public Welfare,* which has 
jurisdiction over corrections and parole, tells what the system is and how it 
functions. And. he finds that, for Wisconsin, it works well indeed. 


Probation and Parole— 


The Pay-Off 


By JoHn W. TRAMBURG 


AST January 1, some 2,946 men and women who, 
under other circumstances, would have been 
“doing time” in one of Wisconsin’s three in- 

stitutions for adult offenders, were living relatively 
normal lives in the community, supporting them- 
selves and their families, finding for themselves a 
suitable niche in society. 

Of these, 1,063 were parolees from those three in- 
stitutions, and 1,883 were offenders who had been 
placed on probation by the courts of the state. 

On that same date a total of 2,235 individuals 
were confined in the Wisconsin State Prison, the 
State Reformatory and the Home for Women. 

Figures may make dull reading, but there is a 
dynamic significance in those figures for Wisconsin 
and for other forward-looking states. 

There is social significance in the fact that far 
more than half of the total number of offenders can 
be trusted in the community, do not need con- 
finement. 

There is economic significance in the fact that 
these offenders, while paying their debt to society 
for their infractions, likewise are making some pro- 
ductive contribution to the community, even though 
in the individual case it may be small. 

There is financial significance in the fact that, 
were it not for this program, the state would be 
faced with the great cost of building more prisons 
to house them and the greater costs of caring for 
them while in custody. 

Wisconsin has long been keenly aware of the 
social values implicit in these things, and over the 
course of many years has made steady progress 
toward their development, progress which has been 
greatly accelerated in the last few years. The state 
likewise is committed to the ideal of a unified, co- 
ordinated program of treating the offender and the 


* As of July 1, Mr. Tramburg will become Commissioner of 
Institutions and Agencies of the State of New Jersey. 





law violator, one which will bring to bear all its 
resources—the courts, the institutions, the commu- 
nity itself—on the rehabilitation or restoration of 
the faltering individual. Wisconsin recognizes and 
accepts probation and parole as important tools for 
the accomplishment of these objectives. 

For the purpose of our present discussion, it may 
be worth while to see how they are integrated into 
the over-all program. 


Vilsiee HAVE different meanings in different 
places. This is as true of the words “probation” and 
“parole” as it is of many others. In some jurisdic- 
tions they are used interchangeably; in others they 
are regarded as synonymous or overlapping. Since, 
in Wisconsin, there is legal as well as administrative 
differentiation, it may be well for reasons of clarity 
to point up the distinction. 

Probation, in its initial application to the indi- 
vidual case, is a judicial function. Under the law 
the judge of the trial court, and only the judge, can 
decide whether the facts in the case warrant giving 
the offender “another chance.” If the judge so de- 
cides he can suspend sentence or withhold sentence 
entirely and return the offender to his place in so- 
ciety with an opportunity to prove that he can get 
along. At the discretion of the court, the probation- 
ary period may be either with or without super- 
vision, although in practice it is usual to provide 
for supervision. 

Probation, then, is in a sense a short cut in the 
process of rehabilitating the offender. In its initial 
application, at least, it by-passes the institutional 
agencies of the state to place on the individual— 
and, in a sense, the community—responsibility for 
his return to grace. Only in case of violation of pro- 
bation, and again at the discretion of the court, is 
the institution called into play. 
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Parole, on the other hand, is an administrative 
function. It involves the release of an offender from 
the correctional institution to which he has been 
committed by the court, prior to completion of the 
term to which he was sentenced. 

In Wisconsin, the Director of Public Welfare is 
the sole paroling authority. Neither the courts nor 
the law enforcement agencies nor the institution has 
a voice in the action. Within the statutory limita- 
tions governing the time for application by the pris- 
oner, parole is granted only when the individual by 
his actions, bearing and attitude offers evidence that 
he may be ready to return to society as a useful, 
law-abiding citizen, reasonably unlikely to offend 
again and capable of demonstrating, under trained 
supervision, that he can meet the responsibilities of 
day-to-day living on the “outside.” 

Parole, thus administered, obviously is not clem- 
ency, since clemency, the sole prerogative of the 
Governor, may be granted or withheld as an act of 
authority with no necessary relationship to the 
character of the individual receiving it. Rather, 
parole is a period for readjustment to normal life in 
society, for demonstration of good intentions and 
good faith on the part of the individual concerned, 
and for acceptance by the community and by 
SOC iety. 


Prsisin in Wisconsin, is not easy to get nor easy to 
serve. From the time he enters the institution until 
he makes his first—or subsequent—parole appear- 
ance, the prisoner is not only under constant surveil- 
lance by the custodial staff but is studied and ap- 
praised by the psychiatric, medical, educational and 
other professional staff members. When he appears 
for his parole hearing, a board of three permanent 
civil service members, appointed by the Director of 
Public Welfare to hear the applications and make 
recommendations for action, has before it all the 
records of these studies, all the reports bearing on 
the prisoner's conduct and attitude, all the informa- 
tion that has been assembled concerning him. 

The hearing itself is perhaps unique in that there 
are no participants except the prisoner and the 
board members—no lawyers, no friends, no institu- 
tion officials. There is no retrial of the case nor 
rehashing of the offense except as the board mem- 
bers may seek information for their guidance. The 
proceedings are informal in the fullest sense of the 
word. The prisoner, we may presume, has only one 
desire—to put his best foot forward—and he is given 
the opportunity to do so; the board has only one 
purpose—to arrive at a proper conclusion as to the 
prisoner's readiness for return to society. 

It is a testing process, and the nature of the test 
may be indicated by the fact that recommendations 


for “grants” average only about 35 per cent at the 
State Prison, slightly higher at the State Reforma- 
tory and the Home for Women. 

Nor is the prisoner “out of the woods” when he 
has been granted parole. He goes out only to a 
place and a job that have been arranged by the field 
agent who will supervise him, and which he cannot 
leave without permission; he must maintain regular 
contact and make regular reports to his officer; he 
must be normally diligent and regular in his work 
habits; he must manifest a reasonable sense of social 
responsibility as well as decent behavior and de- 
portment. 

He will serve out his term, withal, knowing that 
his parole, as an administrative act, can be rescinded 
—revoked—at any time for any reason by the parol 
ing authority, and he can be returned to the institu 
tion to continue serving his time “in the walls.” 

There is, of course, another side to the coin. 
While he is on parole the prisoner has the guidance, 
counsel and help of his supervising agent, who is 
familiar with his problems and will help him over 
the rough spots. In general, he will find a social and 
community climate conditioned by experience to be 
accepting of his efforts and ready to lend a helping 
hand. He will be given every opportunity and every 
help in making good. 

Nevertheless, we submit, making good on parole, 
like making parole in the first place, is a test—and 
not an easy test at that. While perhaps not so de- 
signed, it calls for the development or at least the 
demonstration of character, capacities and capabili- 
ties on the part of the parolee which had not been 
manifested previously. In a sense, therefore, it may 
be regarded not only as a test but as a treatment 
process, as well. 


in view of the fact that in parole, and perhaps to 
a lesser extent in probation, we are dealing with 
notoriously fallible material~human_beings—and 
dealing, moreover, with individuals who have failed 
in society at least once, the records of the Wisconsin 
Bureau of Probation and Parole show a very con- 
siderable degree of success. From 80 to go per cent 
of those placed under supervision complete their 
probation or parole periods without mishap. A fail- 
ure rate of 20 per cent seems a not unreasonable 
allowance for mistakes of human judgment or the 
mischances of ordinary community living. 

Thus we see probation and parole, dissimilar in 
their genesis but alike in their purpose and practice, 
playing double roles in the handling of the offender 
and law violator: 

First, they are tools to be used in the rehabilita- 
tion or attempted rehabilitation of the man or 
woman who has gone astray, tools sufficiently flex- 
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ible to be adaptable to the individual case and able 
to draw on a variety of official and social resources 
for assistance or implementation. Second, they are 
means for testing or measuring the individual and 
his social responses even while the treatment is in 
progress. 

In this dual role, probation and parole are justi- 
fied by experience, even if they stand alone. As ele- 
ments of a unified, integrated corrections program, 
however, they have still another important part 
to play. 


N. ONE questions, of course, that the primary pur- 
pose of a corrections program is the protection of 
the community; indeed, one may make the state- 
ment even more broadly that that is the sole func- 
tion of such a program. But differences, sometimes 
sharp differences, of opinion arise when we try to 
decide just what constitutes protection—real long- 
term protection—for society. These differences be- 
come even wider when methods of providing this 
protection are brought into the picture. 

There are, on the one hand, proponents of the 
“lock-’em-up-and-forget-"em” theory, who believe 
that the only effective way of dealing with the 
offender is to punish him—the more severe the pun- 
ishment the more effective the “treatment.” This 
out-of-sight-out-of-mind theory is still more preva- 
lent than many of us would like to believe. At the 
other extreme are those who insist that the idea of 
punishment, any sort of punitive treatment, is not 
only outmoded but futile; that prisons, for instance, 
are outworn social anachronisms; that treatment 
methods can be applied effectively only in the 
community. 

The state of Wisconsin, for many years, has ac- 
cepted and adhered to a social philosophy falling 
between these two extremes. It has developed, stead- 
ily and consistently, a program and method for 
penal and corrections administration which not only 
will provide the protection society rightly demands 
but at the same time will salvage and preserve indi- 
vidual and social values which might otherwise 
be lost. 

We in Wisconsin agree, at least in part, with the 
lock-"em-up school in that we concede that a very 
considerable number of offenders should be impris- 
oned—kept in custody, if necessary and as long as 
necessary to safeguard the community against ag- 
gressive and socially undesirable behavior. We agree 
that the concept of punishment should not be sum- 
marily dismissed, at least insofar as the penalty is a 
measure of society’s disapproval of the individual’s 
behavior. But we insist that custody shall be the 
means to an end, not the end itself; that it be recog- 
nized and used as a period during which the indi- 


vidual may be retrained for an early return to 
society, or may at least be better fitted for his return 
when the law has run its course. 

Likewise we accept, with reservations, the theory 
of those who decry entirely the need of prisons or 
custodial institutions. We agree with them that in 
many cases placing the offender in the community is 
the best and most effective method of dealing with 
his problem. But we insist that proper protection of 
the community welfare requires us to be as sure as 
humanly possible what direction the offender's de- 
velopment may take; in many cases that calls for 
custody and an opportunity for study, appraisal and 
retraining. 

In brief, Wisconsin’s corrections program calls for 
custody or confinement, of such degree or such dura- 
tion as may be necessary in the individual case, as an 
immediate protection to society. But beyond that it 
looks to rehabilitation of the offender—within the 
institution, if necessary, but outside, if possible—as 
the best long-term safeguard for the interests of the 
whole community. 


As OF THIS date Wisconsin has achieved a fai 
measure of success in coordinating the activities of 
the four major agencies of government which are 
most directly concerned with the problems of law 
violation and antisocial conduct—the courts, the law 
enforcement agencies, the penal institutions and the 
field services embodied in the Bureau of Probation 
and Parole. 

Without seeking in any way to intrude upon the 
functions or infringe upon the prerogatives of the 
courts, the Division of Corrections in the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has found ways to be useful 
to the courts through pre-sentence investigations, 
case studies and other means. Thus the treatment 
technique frequently is applied in the first stages of 
an individual’s career as an offender. 

Likewise, law enforcement officers and agencies, 
usually the first and often the last public contact 
with the law violator, have found broad areas in 
which they can work to forestall delinquency in the 
first place or combat it in a later stage. 

In our institutions steady progress has been made 
in the development of treatment programs. Insofar 
as possible, all the techniques of psychiatry, educa- 
tion, trade-training, individual and group counsel- 
ling and other means of training or retraining 
offenders for useful living in free society are being 
used in larger and larger degrees. 

More and more, in every facet of the corrections 
program, emphasis is being shifted to preparation 
of the offender for successful return to normal liv- 
ing, not only—or even so much—for his sake, but as 

(Continued on page 140) 





Bertram M. Beck, who gives us this article, is Director of the Special Juvenile 
Delinquency Project,a privately financed nongovernmental organization housed 
in the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He devotes these pages to the causes of juvenile delinquency and to 
avenues open to state governments in helping to combat it—avenues that in- 
clude not only direct state action but state leadership in providing consultation 
to community agencies. The author points to numerous state programs now 
under way as examples of the kinds of methods that bring good results. 


State Programs to 
Combat Delinquency 


By Bertram M. Beck 


UVENILE delinquency has been rising in America 
since 1948. To date it has increased since then 
almost seven times as fast as we would expect 

on the basis of the normal growth in our child 
population. 

Looking into the future, we learn that by 1963 
we will have approximately 45 per cent more boys 
and girls in the ten-to-seventeen age group than we 
have today. To every state in the United States 
these statistics mean that, even if by the most ex- 
tensive and strenuous efforts we were able to keep 
the rate of delinquency where it is today, we might 
expect within the next decade to have an increase 
in the number of delinquent children of almost 45 
per cent, merely because the total number of chil- 
dren in the teen-age population has grown so rap- 
idly. This, of course, has serious implications for 
all youth-serving agencies and institutions planning 
now for the case load that lies ahead. 

It is the failure to produce in the individual 
youngster a sense of belonging to family and com- 
munity, and through belonging to the community, 
to the larger world of which he is a part that is, in 
essence, the cause of delinquency. When youngsters 
are disrespectful of the authority of the law, wan- 
tonly destroy community property, are alienated 
from their families, their schools, and their institu- 
tions of religious worship, this usually is plain evi- 
dence that somewhere along the line they have been 
shut out. They would not strike out at the social 
institutions of their community if they felt they 
were truly a part of that community. 

All parents, being human beings and living in a 
world full of trouble and strife, have their own 
problems, and only the rare parent can give to his 
children the maximum in a sense of loving care, 
affection and guidance that imbues them with con- 
fidence of belonging. Conflicts between parents, 
separation, divorce, or death of one parent may in- 
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terfere with the development of a child’s confidence 
of being truly a part of the family group. Even 
where the family unit is not split, parents distracted 
by social and economic problems, or parents whose 
own personalities are such that they have limited 
capacity to give affection to another, may be unable 
to transmit to their children a full sense of family 
unity. 

The rare and extremely fortunate child, born to 
parents capable of loving one another and their 
children fully, receives in his earliest years such emo- 
tional fulfillment and such a true sense of belonging 
that he is able to withstand later difficulties with- 
out becoming delinquent or displaying other types 
of deviant behavior. Most children are not equipped 
with such a hard inner core to protect them from 
life’s difficulties, but nevertheless manage to survive 
without major derangement. The community has 
filled their needs and in a sense made up for ordi- 
nary parental limitations. 

When we see delinquency rise by almost 50 per 
cent in five years we know that it is not because fam- 
ilies have suddenly disintegrated. The delinquents 
of today had their crucial family experiences dur- 
ing World War Il. They experienced family de- 
privations closely connected with life in wartime 
America. They are delinquent in 1955, in most in- 
stances, because the community is failing to provide 
that sense of belonging that might counterbalance 
negative childhood experiences. 


Te MAJoriTY of delinquents come from our city 
slums. In the light of the delinquency equation, 
there is no mystery about why this is so. Nobody 
lives in the slums unless he has to live there. Some 
must live there because of discrimination on the 
basis of race and color. Children who suffer this 
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handicap are obviously vulnerable to delinquency, 
since how can they belong to a community which 
rejects them from birth? Parents who raise such 
children free of delinquency do so because of great, 
extra, personal strength. They deserve extraordi- 
nary credit. Some families live in the slums because 
they lack the money to live elsewhere. This may be 
a result of larger economic problems, of personality 
problems, or of chronic illness or other causes. In a 
society which places major value on material pos- 
sessions, these people and their children also feel 
shut out; hence delinquency may result. 

We see, therefore, that we have no new problem 
here. Its increase is due to a double trouble: many 
children who suffered deprivations due to wartime 
conditions in the early 40’s now suffer additional 
deprivations that have long existed. If today’s de- 
linquents had not had crucial childhood experiences 
during the years of World War II, we would have 
had only the “normal” amount of delinquency 
today. 

Swelling the tide of delinquents coming from our 
deprived areas, we have suburban delinquents. 
They, too, have had wartime childhood experiences. 
Many are growing up now in new housing develop- 
ments that mushroom around our great cities. Here 
the sense of belonging is difficult to achieve since 
neither parents nor children have deep roots in the 
new community. Moreover, many of the suburban 
developments lack adequate provision of educa- 
tional, health, welfare and spiritual facilities—the 
physical manifestations that the community cares 
about its youth and about imbuing them with a 
sense of belonging. To complicate matters further, 
all youth live in the face of the threat of global war. 
Lacking full community life, many of them find it 
difficult to know why they are being asked to sacri- 
fice. 


Tw 1r becomes plain that many of the common 
panaceas advocated to cure delinquency have little 
to do with the case. Punishing parents, for instance, 
will not cure delinquency, since most parents are 
not consciously and deliberately causing it; if they 
have played a role in the production of delinquent 
behavior it is the role of the unwitting and unwill- 
ing agent. Midget baseball and similar recreational 
schemes will not abolish delinquency: first, because 
it is the adult leader and not the activity per se that 
is important in character formation; and secondly 
because most recreational devices are not attractive 
to the delinquent-prone; they usually serve normal 
youth who are not about to be delinquent. Cleaning 
up comic books and salacious literature is undoubt- 
edly defensible on many grounds, but not as a pri- 
mary instrument to curb delinquency. In themselves 


comic books and allied literature rarely, if ever, are 
the causative factors; at worst they add a little fuel 
to the fire. 

Occasionally one is attracted to the quick, one- 
shot cure for delinquency because of public clamor. 
This accomplishes nothing constructive. After the 
curfew law has been passed or the comic books 
banned or the parents fined, there invariably comes 
the day of reckoning, in which some shocking inci- 
dent of delinquency carries the headlines, and the 
“cure-all” is revealed as futile sleight of hand. 


W. CAN in truth say that we know how to prevent 
much of juvenile delinquency and to treat juvenile 
delinquency, and that we will do so when and if 
the taxpayers are ready to assume the burden of 
strengthening and expanding certain existing state 
and local services. 

A complete state and local plan for delinquency 
control should (a) aid parents in the child-rearing 
process by providing guidance and by easing the 
social and economic burden on families; (b) de- 
velop community resources to meet the legitimate 
needs of youth; and (c) develop resources for indi- 
vidual aid to the maladjusted child and his family 
at the early stages of maladjustment, as well as serv- 
ices for the official delinquent. Means to those ends 
include: 

1. State statutes and administrative organization 
making possible strong programs of urban redevel- 
opment, regional planning and housing for middle 
and low income groups. 

2. Public assistance programs with staff and finan- 
cial resources capable of restoring the dependent to 
independence. 

.3. State-wide public child welfare services that 
offer a resource to help troubled children and their 
parents before the crisis comes, and to provide foster 
care for children who require it. 

4. Public health programs that emphasize con- 
cern for both physical and emotional health of par- 
ents and children, with particular emphasis on ma- 
ternal and child health service. 

5. Public schools with adequate plant, sufficient 
qualified personnel, and a curriculum meeting to- 
day’s need. 

6. A state agency concerned with the develop- 
ment of recreational resources throughout the state. 

7. State consultative services to local law enforce- 
ment agencies, juvenile courts and institutions that 
provide advice, guidance and stimulation. 

8. A state-wide program to recruit and train per- 
sonnel to work with delinquent children. 

g. Juvenile courts with judges of high caliber, 
served by probation officers fully trained in schools 
of social work. 
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10. Provisions other than the county jail or police 
lockup to hold children in secure custody while 
awaiting court disposition. 

11. Urban police departments with special ju- 
venile units, staffed by officers trained in police work 
with juveniles. 

12. State juvenile institutions that can do a genu- 
ine rehabilitative job. 

Those seeking further progress in those directions 
will be particularly interested in developments in 
such states as: 

Texas, which is developing a system under which 
public assistance families who do not require reha- 
bilitative service are handled with the minimum 
staff time that is required for fair and efficient op- 
eration; staff time thus is freed for families who do 
require such service. 

Maryland, where the Baltimore Department of 
Welfare offers a particularly effective protective case 
work service for neglectful parents, youngsters re- 
leased from training schools, and certain “A.D.C. 
mothers.” 

California and North Carolina, where strong state 
recreation commissions function effectively. 

Wisconsin and Kentucky, where strong divisions 
of services for children and youth have their own 
identifiable staffs and budgets, and are not buried 
as appendages of economic maintenance programs. 

Mississippi and North Carolina, where state de- 
partments of public instruction and public health 
have jointly established school-health coordinating 
services. 

California, Wisconsin and Minnesota, where con- 
sultants on law enforcement employed by state 
agencies aid local police departments on problems 
of juvenile control. 

Rhode Island, Utah and Connecticut, where state 
juvenile court systems overcome the obstacle of in- 
sufficient tax base and case load to support proper 
juvenile court services at the local level. 

Minnesota, Massachusetts and California, where 
central diagnostic centers screen children committed 
for state care and return to the local communities 
those who can best be served in the localities. 

Many of the state programs enumerated as neces- 
sary to the prevention and treatment of delinquency 
benefit from federal funds made available through 
grant-in-aid measures. Numbered among them are 
programs concerning urban redevelopment, public 
housing, public health, mental health, public assist- 
ance, and certain aspects of education. Three grant- 
in-aid programs administered by the United States 
Children’s Bureau have direct bearing—those for 
maternal and child health services, crippled chil- 
dren’s services and child welfare services. In addi- 
tion, the bureau recently has established a Division 
of Juven:le Delinquency Service. It offers consulta- 
tion and technical aid to state officials on police 


services for juveniles, legal aspects of juvenile delin- 
quency, institutional treatment of delinquents, juve- 
nile court and probation services, training of per- 
sonnel, and community planning and coordination. 
Either one of two measures now before Congress 
would enlarge this program by the establishment of 
grants-in-aid to states for planning and coordination 
of services for delinquency control, training of per- 
sonnel, research, and special projects in delinquency 
control. Also pending are measures pertaining to 
school construction, public health and mental 
health which have obvious bearing. 


a delinquent behavior -is produced by failure 
to fulfill the legitimate needs of children in the 
growth process, it would seem to follow that if we 
could procure, on a state-wide basis, such services 
and facilities as have been enumerated, delinquency 
might be effectively combatted and mental health 
promoted. This, however, is not the whole story. 
Children may suffer from deprivations of their need 
to establish a satisfactory relationship between them- 
selves and the world in which they live because of 
the social and moral climate of their community, 
which is not directly corrected merely by providing 
good professional services. Even if a state official 
were able to establish all the programs and services 
described, and to man them with fully qualified 
personnel, the personnel would be hard pressed to 
aid delinquent youth to adjust in a nondelinquent 
manner to a delinquent community. 

Thus the effective program to combat delin- 
quency must be one which, on the one hand, has an 
impact on the values by which people live and, on 
the other hand, promotes the development of neces- 
sary action to meet childhood needs. Fortunately 
for the purpose of planning, these two factors are 
interwoven. The program which provides public 
support for necessary community services must per- 
force change the values of the community. 

The current interest in juvenile delinquency pro- 
vides a golden opportunity for state leaders to carry 
out measures designed to create a climate conducive 
to the social attitudes, programs, services and facili- 
ties that will effectively combat delinquency. The 
interest exists in almost every community. With 
sound leadership it can be directed back to the 
causes of delinquency. There can be stimulated 
thereby a sense of caring for what happens not only 
to our own but other people’s children. Out of this 
sense of caring will come tax support to supply what 
the community needs. 

Various states, including California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York and Wiscon- 
sin, are taking advantage of this opportunity 

(Continued on page 142) 





Development credit corporations now are operating in five of the six New 
England states, and another is preparing to function in the sixth. Interest in 
such institutions as means of facilitating business expansion has grown in other 
states as well; at least one legislature, New York’s, provided in its 1955 session for 
establishment of a “Business Development Corporation,” similar to the New 
England units. In this article Melvin D. Peach, Manager of the Industrial De- 
partment of the New England Council, describes the character and purposes of 
the corporations in his region and summarizes their action to date. 


The Development Credit 
Corporations 


By ME vin D. PEAcu 


PIONEERING experiment for providing other- 
wise unavailable risk capital for small but 
promising businesses is under way in the New 

England states. Although relatively young, the 
movement is showing results which indicate that 
an important financial institution has been created. 

The vehicle for providing this capital is the 
state-chartered but privately operated and sup- 
ported development credit corporation. Five such 
corporations are now in operation, and a sixth is 
in process of establishing its financial setup. 

In brief, the development credit corporations are 
private enterprises which secure their funds from 
stockholders and members. The members are finan 
cial institutions in each state which wish to share 
in cooperative credit extension through the corpo- 
ration to new or existing businesses within the 
state, or to businesses interested in coming into 
the state. 

Although they have basic similarities, the cor- 
poration charters have been tailored to meet the 
needs of the individual states. Several of them con- 
tain broad provisions allowing the corporations to 
engage in extensive industrial development pro- 
grams, including the purchase of real estate for 
lease, resale or development. 

In almost every instance to date, however, cor- 
poration funds have been used only to encourage 
the growth of new and expanding businesses, on 
which New England depends largely for its indus- 
trial prosperity. : 

The five active corporations have topped the $16 
million mark in money raised from membership 
pledges and stock sales, which is less than half of 
their potential. The attempts of the several cor- 
porations to build a firm base and a sound policy 
is indicated in the extent of their loan experience, 
which has resulted in loans or commitments only 
slightly in excess of $5 million. The funds, of 


course, are revolving, and loans can be made from 
funds repaid by borrowers. In time, this will add 
considerably to the total amounts to be made 
available for loan purposes. 


‘te BIRTH of. these corporations came with the 
establishment of the Maine Development Credit 
Corporation by the legislature in 1949. The New 
Hampshire legislature took similar action in 1951. 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Ver- 
mont adopted the requisite legislation in 1953, and 
all except Vermont have corporations in operation. 

The corporations have received the support of 
the business community since their inception. A 
study by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston re- 
veals that, for all five active corporations, bankers 
comprised about go per cent of the original spon- 
sors in each state. Manufacturers were a close 
second, lawyers accounted for about g per cent, 
merchants 7 per cent, and utility and insurance 
company executives together more than 5 per cent. 
Even stock brokers, industrial realtors and farmers 
were active in the sponsorships. 

The sponsors took an active part in the organi- 
zation of each corporation. They held informal dis- 
cussions outlining the need for such an agency and 
its purposes and objectives. Before seeking charters 
from the state legislatures, they obtained assur- 
ances of support for membership from financial in- 
stitutions and for the sale of stock from business 
firms and individuals, and they performed an effec- 
tive educational function. 

Each of the corporations was chartered under 
special legislation rather than the general incor- 
poration laws of the individual state. This has im- 
portance, since it makes participation legal for 
state-chartered financial institutions, public utilities 
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and others. It also brought support of the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the state govern- 
ments for the plan. Publicity before and during 
passage helped to inform the general public of the 
corporations’ purposes. 

The action of the New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut legislatures 
provided that the charter would be null and void 
if the corporation was not actively functioning in 
three years. Maine set a two-year limit. The Ver- 
mont act was permissive or discretionary, in that it 
authorized establishment of the corporation if the 
“convenience and advantage of the state of Ver- 
mont shall be determined by the commissioner of 
banking and insurance.” 

In general, the corporations are empowered to 
make their own bylaws, consistent with the general 
laws of the state, and to elgct officers needed to 
effect their corporate purposés. They possess all of 
the powers, privileges and immunities conferred on 
stock companies by the general laws of the state. 


Au THE purposes and powers specifically in- 
dicated in various charters are: the attraction of 
new industries; fostering of industrial prosperity 
and growth; cooperation with other agencies, pub- 
lic and private, with similar purposes; lending of 
funds when not otherwise available at terms to be 
set by the corporations; raising of funds with which 
to make loans, and for other authorized purposes, 
through borrowing from members or the sale of 
stock; and the buying of real estate for lease, resale 
or development. Two of the corporations are al- 
lowed, also, to acquire, hold or sell corporate assets. 

One charter gives a corporation the power to pro- 
mote the establishment of local industrial founda- 
tions. Another corporation is empowered to assist 
by research and counsel those businesses which it 
aids financially, to investigate ways of promoting 
the general welfare, and to return to maximum 
productivity presently non-productive assets. 

To date, few of the corporations have gone be- 
yond the loaning stage. Somewhat typical of the 
thinking of the officers of the corporations is this 
statement from the last annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts Business Development Corporation: 

“Although our Charter permits us to engage in a 
wide range of activities (for example, the purchase 
of real estate, the erection of industrial buildings 
and the furnishing of equity capital) your Direc- 
tors have felt that the affairs of the Corporation 
should be conducted with prudence and sound 
business judgment, so that during the first year we 
have confined our financial operations to assisting 
companies which have been in existence long 
enough to demonstrate their sound management 


and to justify the belief that relatively long-term 
financing, which could not be obtained through 
normal banking channels, would enable them to de- 
velop and prosper. It has been our policy not to 
make loans which could be obtained from banking 
institutions and we have in many cases been helpful 
in enabling applicants to obtain financing from 
normal financial sources. .. . 

“During the coming year we intend to broaden 
our cooperation with industrial groups which are 
attempting to bring new industry into their com- 
munities or to assist in the strengthening and 
growth of existing companies. In this connection 
the Corporation is giving consideration to the 
financing of new, modern, multi-purpose buildings 
in cooperation with local community groups.” 

All of the corporations work closely with the de- 
velopment agencies of their states. The Business 
Development Company of Rhode Island, which has 
gone the farthest in this direction, has financed a 
broad study by a well-known consulting firm to 
determine promising industrial opportunities in. 
that state. 


T= AUTHORIZED capital stock of the development 
credit corporations ranges from $100,000 in New 
Hampshire to $4 million in Massachusetts. The 
total authorized for the five active corporations is 


$4,950,000. As of ihe end of last October, the cor- 
porations had sold slightly over $1 million worth, 
with Massachusetts accounting for $620,750 of the 
total. The five corporations had 479 stockholders, 
ranging from 17 in Rhode Island to 120 in New 
Hampshire and 196 in the Bay State. No effort has 
yet been made to sell the stock to the general public. 

Composition of the stockholders, like that of the 
sponsors, covers a wide field. Among them are man- 
ufacturing firms, utilities, railroads, merchants, 
brokers, lawyers, contractors, newspapers, chambers 
of commerce, service concerns, trucking companies 
and individuals. Manufacturing firms and individ- 
uals each account for about one quarter of the 
stockholders; utilities come third, with about 13 
per cent of the total number. 

The bulk of the corporations’ funds will come, 
however, through loans from their institutional 
members, particularly commercial banks and in- 
surance companies. The ratio of funds available 
from members to the capital of the corporations 
presently varies from 8-to-1 in Massachusetts to 
about 12-to-1 in New Hampshire. It is estimated 
that, if all eligible financial institutions in the five 
states should become members of the development 
credit corporations, the latter would have more 
than $40 million available from this source for 
loans and investments. 
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There are now some 280 institutional members, 
Of these, 194, or about 70 per cent, are commercial 
banks and trust companies. Sixty-five savings banks 
make up the next largest group of members. A 
larger proportion of the commercial and savings 
banks than other types of financial institutions in 
the five states have joined the corporations. Close 
to’ 50 per cent of the eligible commercial banks 
and about 25 per cent of the savings banks have 
joined, whereas only about g per cent of the insur- 
ance companies are members. 

For most of the corporations, the member com- 
mercial banks and trust companies may be called 
upon to lend up to 24 per cent of their capital 
and surplus. The same percentage applies to the 
reserve funds of savings banks, the guaranty funds 
of building and loan associations, and the capital 
and surplus of insurance companies. 

The corporations pay their members between 2 
and 31% per cent interest on money borrowed from 
them. In turn, they charge borrowers an interest 
rate of 6 per cent, and three of the corporations 
have a service charge of 1 per cent. 

Because the members are supplying the major 
portion of the resources, they elect something be- 
tween a simple majority and two thirds of the di- 
rectors of each of the corporations; the stockhold- 
ers elect the remainder. The number of directors 
varies, from fifteen in Rhode Island to thirty-four 
in New Hampshire. 


— MoRE than a thousand applications put 
through an initial screening, the corporations have 
carefully investigated over 350 applications for 
loans in excess of $18 million. Each applicant for a 
loan must present detailed financial and other busi- 
ness information. In addition, checks are made with 
mercantile credit agencies, suppliers, customers, 
commercial banks, and other businessmen likely to 
know the applicant. Surveys of plant and opera- 
tions also are made by the staffs of the corporations. 

The assembled information usually is referred to 
a loan committee or an executive committee of the 
board of directors, the method varying slightly in 
the different corporations. Processing normally 
takes about two weeks, although in Maine, where 
regional advisory committees are used, it usually 
requires considerably more time. 

A variety of criteria is taken into consideration 
by the corporations when processing loan applica- 
tions. They always consider the general reputation, 
reliability, financial responsibility, experience and 
competence of the applicant. The type and amount 
of collateral offered has importance, although it 
may not be required in some instances. The num- 
ber of jobs that will be retained or created receives 


serious consideration. The directors also weigh ef- 
fects on the local economy if rejection of a loan 
should endanger the continuation of a business. 

The New England development credit corpora- 
tions have made loans to firms in all sizes of com- 
munities, from one town with a population of 500 
to a city of 250,000. The loans also have been wide- 
ly spread geographically throughout the states. 

An indication of development credit corporation 
operations may be obtained through a report by 
the New Hampshire Business Development Cor- 
poration on fifty-eight loan applications. Sixteen of 
them, amounting to $300,000, were authorized. Five 
were for new industries moving into the state and 
eleven for businesses already operating in the state. 
Of those turned down, several secured bank loans, 
and others were referred to local community foun- 
dations for recommendation. 

The industries represented included woodwork- 
ing, shoes, tanning, machining, concrete, casting, 
foundries, textiles, lumber, food, automobiles, elec- 
tronics, hosiery, metalworking and gravel. 

The New Hampshire corporation estimated that 
approximately 700 new jobs resulted from these 
loans. It was also determined that at least $650,000 
from other sources was used in conjunction with 
the corporation’s loans on these sixteen projects. 

All of the corporations encourage bank participa- 
tion in loans. In all states, the banks have respond- 
ed and have participated in some fifty-five loans in 
excess of $2.5 million. The Connecticut Develop- 
ment Credit Corporation also has participated with 
the Small Business Administration in one loan. 
Bank participation is a key part of the corporation 
program, since it keeps use of corporation funds to 
a minimum in any one case. It is also a fact that 
without the corporations the banks, in almost every 
instance, would not have considered loans to the 
companies concerned. 


Niw ENGLAND’s development credit corporations 
were established to provide capital of a kind not 
readily available from other financial institutions. 
Their purpose is to aid in the rehabilitation and 
expansion of existing businesses and the establish- 
ment of new industries. Their life has not been 
long enough to judge their success finally, but they 
already are showing an ability to be effective in 
situations that apparently had no other answer. 

They have served to prove that new possibilities 
for the pooling of risk capital are available if im- 
agination and determination are applied. As with 
other ventures, the corporations would not have 
become a reality except for the unselfish efforts of 
groups of businessmen who saw a need and worked 
hard to find a way to meet it. 





Rhode Island in 1954, according to figures of the National Safety Council, took 

top honors among all the states in traffic safety. Moreover, this ranking is a 

familiar one for the state. In the following pages Lauvé B. Lussier, Rhode Island 

Registrar of Motor Vehicles, summarizes the chief means by which his state 
sets such a record. 





ITH A RATE Of 2.6 traffic deaths for each 100 

million miles of vehicular traffic, Rhode 

Island led all of the states in traffic safety 
last year. It is not a new experience for this New 
England state, for we have had this distinction in 
eight out of the ten last years. 

Our traffic safety record is consistent because in 
our state “Safety Is No Accident.” Rhode Islanders 
have been traffic safety conscious since 1908, when 
we first started to license drivers. According to a 
survey by the American Association of Motor Vehi- 
cle Administrators, ours was the first state to adopt 
a law to license automobile drivers. 

Prior to 1908, there was no restriction as to driv- 
ers, with the result that it was not uncommon to 
read of motor vehicle crashes in which the driver 
was of the tender age of 10, 11 or 12 years. Drunken 
drivers and others unfit to drive also came to grief. 
Publicity concerning several bad crashes created a 
public demand in Rhode Island for a license law. 
The one enacted in 1908 established a minimum 
age of 16 and required an examination to deter- 
mine an applicant's fitness and ability for safe driv- 
ing. It distinctly made driving a motor vehicle a 
privilege, not a right. It set up a five-member board 
to administer the law, with the power to refuse an 
application or to suspend a license for “any cause 
it may deem sufficient.” The law provided that a 
person could appeal the board’s action to the courts, 
but during the appeal the board action would 
stand. Several appeals were made, but in every case 
the board was sustained. This authority and power 
since have been transferred to the Registrar of Mo- 
tor Vehicles, now the sole administrator of the law. 

Since the start of the licensing of drivers, the 
Registry of Motor Vehicles has kept statistics on 
traffic crashes and has widely publicized their causes. 
The Registry has kept abreast of methods and ideas 
for safety promotion. In many cases our state has 
been the pioneer in them, as for example, in its 


Rhode Island Trafhic Safety: 
Speed Control Is the Key 


By Laure B. Lussier 


continuous campaign for driving at proper speeds. 
It was in our state that the “25 M.P.H.” speed limit 
for cities was born, and our capital, Providence, was 
the first to adopt such a law. That limit is now in- 
corporated and recommended in the Uniform Ve- 
hicle Code Act for the top speed in business and 
residential areas. 


W: BELIEVE that the greatest single factor in 
maintaining a low traffic fatality rate has been speed 
control—a belief that results from considerable ex- 
perimenting dating back to the 1920's. Traffic 
deaths in Rhode Island during the 1920's and up 
to and including 1937 reached a point where they 
exceeded 100 each year. Having satisfied ourselves 
that a campaign to regulate speed was essential, we 
set out on an intensive campaign of education and 
enforcement. In 1938 traffic deaths were reduced to 
74; since that time they have remained below the 
100 mark, with a high of 88 and a low of 54. 

While we do not have a statewide traffic safety 
coordinating committee, we do have local safety 
committees and two regional committees. The Met- 
ropolitan Safety Organization, with headquarters in 
Providence, comprises safety committees of fourteen 
cities and towns; the Blackstone Valley Safety Coun- 
cil has in its membership all of the cities and towns 
in the Blackstone Valley Section of Rhode Island. 
These two organizations do a wonderful job each 
year. 

As our state is small in area and thickly popu- 
lated, our media of information can carry a message 
of safety to all of our citizens. Our leading newspa- 
per has a large circulation in every city and town. 
This journal and local newspapers give consider- 
able space to traffic safety news. Every severe traffic 
collision is front page news. In its story of a fatality 

(Continued on page 141) 





[raffic accidents have fallen markedly in Indiana following the launching of a 

unified, statewide traffic safety program two years ago. Joseph L. Lingo, the 

State Director of Traffic Safety, discusses its principal features in this article and 

summarizes its results. The program, as he shows, has many important parts 
but the central idea is cooperative effort. 


Teamwork for Traffic Safety: 
How It Works in Indiana 


By Josern L. Linco 


LL OF Us today accept highway transportation 

as a necessary and essential part of our life. 

The use of the motor vehicle has brought 

about a peaceful revolution in our habits, our busi- 

ness, our social relationships and in countless other 

ways. But highway transportation has also brought 

the problem of traffic accidents and the challenge to 
make safer and more efficient use of our roads. 

Since the health, welfare and safety of its citizens 
is the direct concern of government—the basic rea- 
son for its existence—the primary responsibility for 
meeting this challenge rests with government, and 
most particularly with state government. 

To a large degree the many technical and admin- 
istrative phases that make up traffic safety are be- 
yond the province of the federal government and 
outside the limited operations of local and county 
government. If, however, the states are reluctant to 
assume their full responsibility for providing greater 
safety on the highways, the federal government is 
certain to encroach in this field. Today, more fed- 
eral control of traffic safety measures is not merely 
a possibility. It is a tangible threat. 

Without arguing the case for or against federal 
controls for traffic safety, 1 am certain that the states 
must make every effort to improve their own opera- 
tions and activities in this field. The time for deci- 
sion is at hand. No public official finds solace in the 
fact that more than a million persons have died in 
traffic crashes during the relatively short period since 
the invention of the automobile. Nor can we who 
are public servants refuse to face the future proba- 
bility that, during their average life span, one of ev- 
ery two Americans will be killed or injured in traf- 
fic, if we allow present accident trends to continue. 

Obviously, no one division of state government 
can hope to cope with the entire problem. Traffic 
safety is much too complex and many-sided for that. 
Neither can we atiempt a dictatorial approach 
against the basic principles of democratic govern- 
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ment, which would give one person or department 
complete authority for all safety activities. The best 
answer involves effective coordination among all 
agencies and departments having traffic safety re- 
sponsibilities. This approach recognizes the basic 
principles of representative government and the sep 
arate powers and duties of the executive, the judi- 
cial and the legislative branches.. With the active 
participation of these areas of government, coupled 
with official coordination and organized public sup- 
port, any state is well on its way in the development 
of an effective traffic safety program. 


Move AL science has shown what can be accom- 
plished in the prevention and control of disease 
through unity of effort and teamwork. Our health 
departments have ably demonstrated the value of a 
unified attack on its problems—through measures 
that include adequate reports and records, effective 
inspection and enforcement, extensive educational 


programs and the enlistment of active public sup- 
port. This approach, coupled with basic research, 
organization and _ training, served make 
America the healthiest nation in the world. 

Unfortunately, in dealing with another kind of 
disease—traffic accidents—the value of teamwork has 
not been so clearly recognized. Efforts to reduce 
trafic accidents have widespread public approval, 
but too often there is passive acceptance of the idea 
that accidents are a necessary evil, that little can be 
done about preventing them. 

Traffic safety became an organized effort in the 
early thirties, but not until the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference of 1946 did we realize the true 
value of teamwork in it. Even today many jurisdic- 
tions have not accepted the concept that it calls for 
the coordinated efforts of every department and 
agency dealing with the problem. 


has to 
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> the past two and one-half years, the state 
of Indiana has been attacking its safety problem on 
a basis of unified action. Backed by the aggressive 
leadership of Governor George N. Craig, this unified 
approach has produced significant results. Its basic 
elements are included in the following program: 

1. Adequate legislation, based on recognized uni- 
form standards and a realistic appraisal of present 
day traffic needs. 

2. Factual and complete analysis and use of acci- 
dent records as a foundation for effective accident 
prevention activities—in education, engineering and 
enforcement. 

3. Effective driver licensing, control over the issu- 
ance and renewal of driver licenses, stricter driver 
examinations, and removal of habitually reckless 
drivers from the highways through suspension of 
the driving privilege. 

4. Aggressive and selective traffic law enforcement 
by the police, fully supported by effective prosecu- 
tion in the courts. 

5. Effective use of the best principles of highway 
and traffic engineering for the safe and efficient 
movement of traffic and in the construction and 
maintenance of streets and highways. 

6. Development of more and better trained driv- 
ers through school driver education courses and 
adult driver training programs. 

7. Development of organized public support for 
official activities by business, labor, farm and safety 
organizations, civic and fraternal groups and other 
interested citizens. 

8. Expansion of public information and educa- 
tional activities through active participation by all 
agencies of information and communication. 

Each of these elements of the Indiana action pro- 
gram constitutes a vital part of the whole effort. 
Each is a means to the over-all end, in which the 
entire government is interested—the safer and more 
efficient use of our streets and highways. 

Our public officials, charged with administration 
of the various phases of the program, have accepted 
this concept of teamwork as essential. They realize 
that no single phase can succeed without the full 
support of the others. This realization is strength- 
ened by the active interest and leadership of the 
Governor and by frequent meetings of the depart- 
ment heads concerned to discuss and decide on 
unified policies and operations. 

The story of traffic safety in Indiana and the re- 
sults it has achieved are a significant chapter in the 
history of governmental cooperation in our state. 
Born of necessity to meet the challenge of traffic 
accidents, its spirit of teamwork has produced new 
concepts in the field of intergovernmental relations. 
It has had a decided effect not only on traffic safety 
but on other functions of government as well. 


The current story began in the fall of 1952, when 
a group of persons interested in traffic safety met 
with the then Governor-elect Craig and with various 
state officials and legislators. Working closely to- 
gether, this group made a comprehensive and realis- 
tic study of the state’s traffic safety needs and 
prepared a specific plan of action to bring these 
needs into reality. In this study the Annual Inven- 
tory of Traffic Safety Activities, conducted by the 
National Safety Council, was used as a basic guide. 
The study included the state’s death and injury 
record, traffic safety legislation, accident reports and 
records, traffic engineering, traffic law enforcement, 
driver licensing, motor vehicle inspection, school 
education, public information, and safety organi- 
zation. 

Each of these areas was surveyed to determine 
what had been done, what needed to be done, and 
how each could best contribute to solution of the 
problem. The study also emphasized the value of 
official coordination and organized public support. 


As A RESULT of this preparation and of active lead- 
ership on the part of many groups and individuals, 
the General Assembly in 1953 enacted a number of 
laws which made possible the organization of a 
unified, statewide traffic safety effort and provided 
the funds to start the program. One of these enact- 
ments created the position of Director of Traffic 
Safety, who is a member of the Governor’s Cabinet 
and serves as coordinator of the program. His pow- 
ers and duties were clearly spelled out by the legis- 
lation, which also provided authority commensurate 
with his responsibilities. 

The Director of Traffic Safety is charged with the 
following duties: 

1. To work closely with the various departments 
and agencies of government in the development and 
conduct of effective traffic safety activities. 

2. To develop, in cooperation with various or- 
ganizations, media groups and others, effective pro- 
grams of public information and education designed 
to encourage greater acceptance of individual re- 
sponsibility for safe driving and walking. 

In order to coordinate the entire program fur- 
ther, the General Assembly established three impor- 
tant agencies that work closely with the Director of 
Traffic Safety: 

1. The. Governor's Traffic Safety Committee, 
which serves to coordinate the traffic safety pro- 
grams and activities of the various state depart- 
ments, decides on basic policy matters, and develops 
and approves all important plans and activities for 
the statewide program. The committee is composed 
of the Governor, the administrative heads of the 

(Continued on page 141) 





If doing is learning, a great many young people graduating each year from 

Connecticut’s institutions of higher education must know a great deal about the 

legislative process in America. Their “Mock Legislatures”—on campus and at 

the state capitol—are thriving. And despite the name, judging from this article, 

there is nothing trivial about them. David Mars, who describes them for us, is 

an instructor in the Department of Government and International Relations, 
University of Connecticut. 


Education in Government: 


The Connecticut Mock 
Legislature 


By Davin Mars 


LTHOUGH THE General Assembly of Connecticut 
meets only once every two years, three “‘legis- 
lative sessions” are held in the capitol at 

Hartford every biennium. The additional two are 
those of the Connecticut Intercollegiate Student 
Legislature, popularly known as the “Mock Legisla- 
ture.” It represents every one of the state’s seventeen 
senior colleges and universities and it occupies the 
capitol every spring for three days. 

The Mock Legislature is now in its eighth year. 
It held its first session in April, 1952, with fifteen 
colleges participating. Edwin Stevens, of Teachers 
College (New Britain)—influenced by the example 
of a similar body in Pennsylvania—was its “father,” 
and he continues to serve as its Honorary Chairman. 
Cooperating with him in helping to organize the 
C.LS.L. was Mrs. Malcolm J. Edgerton and Mr. 
Searles Dearington, who also play important con- 
tinuing roles, serving the organization as Advisor 
and Technical Advisor, respectively.* 

The purposes of the C.1.S.L., as set forth in its 
handbook, are to stimulate among college 
students a further interest in government, and to 
offer the experience necessary for a practical under- 
standing of the political activities of the General 
Assembly concerning contemporary State affairs.” 


* These three individuals, together with the Governor of Con 
necticut, the Commissioner of Education, and the Presidents 
of all seventeen of the state’s institutions of higher learning 
are regarded as sponsors of the organization. Member-colleges 
of the C.LS.L. are Albertus Magnus College, Annhurst Col- 
lege, Connecticut College, Danbury State Teachers College, 
Fairfield University, Hartford College, Hillyer College, New 
Haven State Teachers College, Quinnipiac College, Saint Jo- 
seph College, Teachers College of Connecticut, Trinity Col- 
lege, University of Bridgeport, University of Connecticut, 
Wesleyan University, Willimantic State Teachers College and 
Yale University. 





The pages that follow will demonstrate that these 
purposes are admirably served both in mock legisla- 
tures at each campus and in the annual sessions at 
Hartford. 


I. The Campus Legislatures 


A THE Connecticut colleges and universities the 
Mock Legislature is usually one section of a 
larger student political organization. At Yale Uni- 
versity, for example, it is part of the Political Union; 
at Hillyer and Trinity Colleges, of the Political 
Science Clubs; at Saint Joseph College, of a political 
group known as the Cloak Room Club. The officers 
usually are chosen by the members of the parent 
political organizations. Occasionally, as at Teachers 
College, one encounters campus-wide elections for 
the Mock Legislature. And at a few schools, includ- 
ing the University of Connecticut, the “Mock” is a 
self-contained group, its officers elected only by its 
own members. 

The local legislative groups usually meet two 
times a month, from October until the campus mock 
session, which ordinarily comes in March. Meetings 
tend to become more frequent and activity intensi- 
fies as session time approaches, so that in February 
weekly meetings are the pattern. 

The most important business facing the local 
groups is the authorship, study and preparation of 
the defense of bills to be sponsored by members of 
the campus ‘‘Mock.” However, since the aims of the 
organization include practical understanding of pol- 
itics and government in a broader sense, other busi- 
ness occupies the local meetings, especially those 
toward the beginning of the season. For example, 
speakers from around the state are invited to ad- 
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dress meetings on legislative procedure, bill draft- 
ing, etc. One or more meetings are given over to 
lectures on parliamentary procedure. The State 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman usually pay an an- 
nual visit to each local group, and other chapters 
occasionally are entertained at meetings. After the 
middle of December, when the candidates for the 
four major positions of the Hartford session (Sen- 
ate President and Majority Leader, and House 
Speaker and Majority Leader) have been nominated 
by the State Board of Selectors, the candidates visit 
local “Mocks,” seeking support for their candidates. 


N oR ABOUT December 1, each campus group is 
O required to send to the Chairman of the Bills 
Committee of the state organization the titles of five 
bills, as well as “prospecti” setting forth their pur- 
poses. These bills are to be marked according to the 
preferences of the transmitting group; insofar as 
possible, the Bills Committee heeds these prefer- 
ences. Some time in December, the Bills Committee 
selects two bill titles for each school from the lists 
and notifies the campus groups of the selections. 

At this time, the original sponsors of the bills 
ordinarily become the authors, although frequently 
other members of the local group, or even a com- 
mittee, may be assigned to aid in the research which 
oes into each bill and to assist in final drafting. 
The authors have only a few weeks to prepare their 
bills, for, during the first week in January, 350 
copies of each must go to the Bills Committee. It 
then distributes twenty copies of each to each of the 
colleges and universities in the C.1.S.L. 

After the bill drafting, activity in the local organ- 
izations begins in earnest. Several meetings must be 
devoted to discussion of the bills, so that each mem- 
ber of the delegation to Hartford will know the 
contents thoroughly and be able to speak intelli- 
gently about them, should the occasion arise, either 
in committee hearings or on the floor of one of the 
legislative houses. 

Ordinarily, to prepare for Hartford, two local 
“Mock Mocks” are held. The first deals with bills. 
Where a city contains several colleges, their groups 
often meet jointly. These meetings help to educate 
the newer members in the operations of the Mock 
Legislature; they also help to discover possible 
weak points in the bills, thereby forearming their 
authors for committee hearings and floor debates at 
the capitol. The second “Mock Mock” illustrates the 
way in which the committees at the legislative ses- 
sion will operate. 

Among the final items of business of each chapter 
is selection of delegates to the Hartford session. Each 
college and university, regardless of size, is entitled 
to two Senators and eighteen Representatives as 


well as a number of alternates. The delegates are 
chosen by the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
campus organization or by a committee consisting 
of its officers and a faculty advisor. Criteria for selec- 
tion include experience, interest, knowledge of par- 
liamentary procedure, attendance at meetings, etc. 
The same criteria apply in selecting committee rep- 
resentation. Nine committees operate throughout 
the Hartford session, and each school is entitled to 
one seat on each of these committees. All delegates 
not designated as Senators or committee members 
sit in the House of Representatives as delegates-at- 
large. 


II. The State Organization 


HE GOVERNING body of the C.1.S.L. on the state 

level is an executive council consisting of two 
students and one faculty member from each par- 
ticipating school. The students on it are the Senior 
Delegates and Junior Delegates from the local cam- 
pus groups. The council maintains five standing 
committees: Banquet, Bills, Capitol, Publicity, and 
Registration. (The Capitol Committee has the im- 
portant function of arranging for rooms to be used 
by the Mock Legislature at Hartford.) Temporary 
committees also may be utilized. 

The Executive Council meets at least once a 
month during the school year before the big legis- 
lative session. When it is not in session an Executive 
Committee, comprising the officers of the Executive 
Council, and the advisors, handles the business of 
the Mock Legislature. 

At the last meeting of the academic year follow- 
ing the legislative session, the Executive Council 
selects a Temporary Committee, which holds office 
only until the first meeting of the Executive Council 
the following fall. This committee guarantees that 
the C.L.S.L. will be a continuing body, avoiding a 
demise every spring and a reincarnation every fall. 


III. The Capito! Session 


DATE ON or near the second Thursday in March 

sees the State Capitol in Hartford seething with 
the beginnings of the annua! three-day session of the 
C.LS.L. The first day’s activities combine business 
with pleasure. After registration late in the after- 
noon, a banquet is held, attended by all the dele- 
gates and alternates. This banquet always features 
a guest speaker—at the 1955 session Karl A. Bos- 
worth, Associate Professor of Government at the 
University of Connecticut. Following the banquet 
is a ball. That same night, after the ball, much 
unofficial business is transacted, often into the wee 
hours of morning. The individual delegations cau- 
cus, decide on strategy for the next two days, and 
may again interview some of the candidates for elec- 
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tive positions. Votes are taken on whether the dele- 
gations will stand by the unit rule or whether 
delegates will act on the floor according to individ- 
ual preference. 

Informal groupings among the delegations con- 
stantly occur, for the purpose of supporting certain 
candidates and measures. However, the make-up of 
these blocs perpetually changes. Bases of affiliation 
and bloc loyalty may vary from session to session— 
involving such diverse factors as geographical loca- 
tion of schools, private vs. state-supported institu- 
tions, boys’ schools and girls’ schools vs. coeduca- 
tional institutions, secular vs. non-secular schools, 
etc. As a result, although much politicking goes on 
at each session, nothing resembling a formal parti- 
san arrangement or structure has emerged. And, 
since the delegates have a very limited number of 
college years during which they can serve, it is im- 
possible for any individual to build up a personal 
following of any considerable duration. 

Friday at 10:00 A.M., the two Houses meet sepa- 
rately for transaction of business. This includes 
prayer, a roll call of the colleges, election of a Presi- 
dent and a Majority Leader in the Senate, and of a 
Speaker and Majority Leader in the House. (The 
person with the second highest number of votes as 
Speaker automatically becomes Minority Leader of 
the House.) Each House adopts a set of rules, and 
both Houses joint rules. The bills, which have been 
numbered by the Bills Committee, are introduced 
in their respective Houses, their titles are read by the 
Clerks, and they are referred to the proper commit- 
tees by the President and the Speaker, respectively. 

After this business is completed, the Houses notify 
each other that they are organized and ready to 
meet in joint session. The Senate adjourns and pro- 
ceeds to the House chamber. Here, with the entire 
C.1.S.L. in session, and with a good crowd of spec- 
tators in the gallery, the Governor of Connecticut 
delivers an address. Flashbulbs explode and movie- 
cameras grind as the Governor speaks, for, as far as 
the public is concerned, this is the session’s high 
spot. After the Governor has retired, the Senators 
withdraw to their own chamber and each House 
adjourns until 10:00 A.M. the following morning. 


amg afternoon is given over to committee hear- 
ings. There are nine committees—Agriculture 
and Elections; Constitutional Amendments; Educa- 
tion; Finance and Appropriations; Judiciary; Labor, 
Public Works, and Public Utilities; Motor Vehicles 
and Liquor Control; Public Health and Safety; Pub- 
lic Welfare and Humane Institutions. All are joint 
committees, consisting of Senators and Representa- 
tives; this parallels the practice of the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut, which makes wider and more 


exclusive use of joint committees than any other 
legislature in the United States. The committees 
consist of one person from the delegation of each 
college plus one Chairman from the Senate and one 
from the House. All delegates who have not been 
designated to serve on any committee, and all alter- 
nates, attend committee hearings as “the public.” 
Sitting with each committee in an advisory capacity 
is a member of the corresponding committee of the 
real General Assembly. The presence of these legis- 
lators is a constant reminder of the interest the state 
takes in its Mock Legislature. 

Committee procedure follows a definite pattern. 
The Chairman invites any Senators or Representa- 
tives present to comment on any bills pending. He 
then recites the number and title of each bill as- 
signed for hearing before his committee and takes 
them up for consideration one by one. “The public” 
is invited to comment on bills as they are being con- 
sidered. Ordinarily, authors of the bills are present 
and may be questioned by members of the commit- 
tee, but not by “the public,” which is limited to 
simple pro and con statements on the bills. 

After each assigned bill has been considered, the 
Chairman announces that the public hearing is 
ended and that the committee will go into executive 
session. During this session “the public” may remain 
in the room but must refrain from attempting to 
participate in the deliberations. 

Any bill changes voted upon favorably are written 
in by the committee clerk. The entire bill is then 
voted upon, marked by the clerk as “favorable” or 
“unfavorable,” and dispatched immediately to the 
Revision Committee, which has the job of preparing 
the legislative calendars for the proceedings on the 
following day. This committee is a group of as- 
signed and volunteer workers, who carry out their 
responsibilities under the supervision of the Bills 
and the Capitol committees. 


A’ 10 ON Saturday morning, the two Houses recon- 
vene in their respective chambers. Until 12:30 
each House debates the bills as they are presented 
from their respective calendars and votes upon 
them. After adjournment for lunch each House 
again debates and votes on bills. As soon as a bill is 
passed in one House, it is rushed across the capitol 
to the other House, where it is placed on the calen- 
dar for debate and action. 

An important figure in government or politics 
usually addresses the Saturday morning session. In 
the 1955 session the speaker was Mrs. Edward N. 
Allen, Secretary of State of Connecticut, who ad- 
dressed the Senate and the House separately. 

Late Saturday afternoon the Senators again ap- 
pear in the House chamber, where all hear an 
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address by the Advisor of the C.1.S.L., Mrs. Edger- 
ton. After this, the President of the Senate says to 
the Chairman of the Executive Council, “Mr. Chair- 
man, will you now adjourn the Assembly?” To this, 
the Chairman replies, “Oyez, Oyez, Oyez, by his 
Excellency’s command, I now declare the General 
Assembly adjourned without date; God Save the 
State of Connecticut.” With these words, the annual 
session of the Connecticut Intercollegiate Student 
Legislature is brought to a close. 

All bills which pass both Houses are signed by the 
President and the Speaker, and transmitted to the 
Historian to be placed in the files of the C.LS.L. 
Passed bills, accompanied by stenographic notes of 
the proceedings of both Houses, are also sent to the 
office of the Governor. 


HE scope of the measures considered by the 

Mock Legislature parallels those dealt with by 
the General Assembly itself. They range far and 
wide over many areas of social and economic policy. 
Among measures considered by recent sessions and 
passed by at least one House have been bills to 
provide: 


Compulsory vaccination for pre-school age children. 

Addition of a course in public high schools dealing 
with democracy, communism, and socialism on a 
comparative basis. 

Repeal of the “Sunday blue laws.” 

Absentee ballots for college students. 

Making parents responsible for property and personal 
damage caused by their minor children. 

Standardization of signals by auto drivers. 

Compulsory pasteurization of all milk sold in Con- 
necticut for public consumption. 

Severer penalties for illegal handling of narcotics. 

Establishment of a state narcotic hospital. 

Compulsory liability insurance for motor vehicle 
owners. 

Fluoridation of public water supplies. 

Extension of public housing for persons in moderate- 
income brackets. 

Abolition of capital punishment. 

Establishment of a state income tax. 

Repeal of the state sales tax. 

Establishment of an educational television network. 

Strengthening the veto power of the Governor. 

Better facilities for treating the mentally deficient. 

Establishment of a state farm for alcoholics. 

Establishment of a port authority for Connecticut. 

Establishment of state schools of medicine and den- 
tistry. 

Creation of a juvenile delinquency commissioner. 

Increasing the state minimum wage. 

Resolution urging repeal of the Internal Security Act. 


Some bills recur perennially and go down to de- 
feat every session. Many of these are of a nature that 
conflicts with traditional attitudes of the General 


Assembly toward the subjects in question. They 
ordinarily get no further than a committee room, 
where they are dealt the coup de grace. 

One of the outstanding reasons for the success of 
Connecticut’s Mock Legislature is the friendly and 
cooperative attitude maintained toward it by the 
executive and legislative branches of the state gov- 
ernment. Physical possession of the State Capitol for 
the session is one of the factors here. Nothing gives 
a mock legislator a greater feeling of reality than 
rising from a seat on the floor of the Senate or the 
House of Representatives and addressing a group of 
colleagues occupying similar seats. 

Without question, the Connecticut Intercollegiate 
Student Legislature fulfills an excellent educational 
purpose. Its participants learn a great deal about 
the inner workings of a legislative body. They learn 
to formulate public policies and to defend them on 
the basis of careful thought and research. They 
learn to think and speak on their feet. They learn 
the meaning of compromise and its necessity in a de- 
mocracy, and the desirability of getting along with 
other individuals. In short, the Connecticut Mock 
Legislature is not only an educational workshop in 
government, but a slice of life as it is lived in 
twentieth-century America. 


Probation and Parole 
(Continued from page 127) 
the best safeguard for the community against re- 
peated misbehavior. 

And so, in somewhat roundabout fashion, we 
come back to probation and parole and the dual 
part they play in the over-all program. We have 
already seen them as useful tools for refitting the 
offender for his niche in society, and likewise for 
testing his readiness for restoration to the normal 
status of a free citizen. Another role remains for 
them—they are, actually, the final test of the whole 
program! 

Have our estimates of this man’s character been 
correct, and is it best to put him back into society 
without sending him to prison? We may think so, 
but we cannot know until we try him. 

Have we helped this man by teaching him a use- 
ful trade in prison? We can hope so, even believe so, 
but our hope and faith must still be justified. 

With all our emphasis on treatment, despite all 
our efforts at character rebuilding, the only measure 
of the efficacy of our efforts to change offenders for 
the better is their successful adjustment in the com- 
munity. The big test of all our programs, the only 
way we can know what they have done or what they 
have failed to do, comes when the offender is tried 
“on his own.” Only probation or parole can provide 
this test. 

Truly, they are the pay-off! 
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Rhode Island Trafhic Safety 


(Continued from page 134) 

the largest paper carries the total number of such 
deaths to date in the current year and the total 
traffic deaths at the same date the previous year. This 
keeps the public aware of the record. The Outdoor 
Advertising Association donates to traffic safety at 
least thirty-five large billboards, located at heavily 
traveled spots throughout the state. Other posters 
are on display throughout the entire year. A mem- 
ber from each radio and television station in the 
state serves on a committee to assist the Registrar olf 
Motor Vehicles, and spot announcements serving 
traffic safety are on the air at nearly every station 
break. 

At the state level a Research and Safety Promo- 
tion Division has the duties of coordinating trafhi 
safety, under the supervision of the Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles. 

We believe that in the essentials we have an ex- 
cellent program. We emphasize the efforts to obtain 
public support, for without the public’s keen in 
terest in safety on our highways we would get no 
where. We have efficient police who do excellent 
jobs. The police could use more officers, but they 
are doing fine work in traffic control. Our Motor 
Vehicle Code is on a par with that recommended 
by the President’s Highway Safety Committee. It 
is the result of the work of the Motor Vehicle Law 
Revision Committee—composed of members of the 
legislature, the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, the 
Attorney General, the Superintendent of State Police 
and two members at large who represent the truck- 
ing interests and the insurance companies. The com 
mittee worked diligently for three years. Following 
their recommendation, a new code for Rhode Island 
became law in 1950, and it has been amended since 
then to meet the changes in the national code. We 
have a driver licensing system that is equal to the 
best in our nation. Our state was one of the first to 
offer driver training in the schools, and we now 
have a driver education and training program in 
every high school in the state. 


©, R EXPERIENCE in speed control to prevent traffic 
accidents has been justifted not only on the basis of 
our own trafhic record but that of a two-year trial in 
a wider area. In 1953, eleven northeastern states 
conducted a campaign against “in a hurry” driving 
during the summer season. It proved that speed 
control reduced traffic fatalities, for at the end of 
the campaign a sizable reduction had been achieved 
in highway deaths as compared with the same pe 
riod for 1952. The campaign started with the long 
week-end holiday of Memorial Day and ended at 


midnight on Labor Day. The success of the 1953 
campaign gave courage to try it again in 1954 on a 
still wider basis. Thirteen southern states joined 
with the original states; as a result of this 1954 cam- 
paign there were 601 less traffic deaths during the 
summer driving season. 

The results were so convincing that the Forty 
sixth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence cited them in 1954. It urged similar campaigns 
in all of the states this year, especially from Me- 
morial Day to Labor Day. The slogan “Slow Down 
and Live” will be seen from border to border and 
from coast to coast this summer. The results of the 
campaign should prove that Rhode Island has been 
on the right track during the past twenty years. 

To summarize, we in Rhode Island are satisfied 
that speed control is the answer to death on the 
highway, and in making it work we have a key 
essential—the cooperation of the driving public. 


Indiana Traffic Safety 
(Continued from page 136) , 
State Police, Bureau of Motor Vehicles, Highway 
Department, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Attorney General and Public Service Commission. 
The Director of Traffic Safety serves as its secretary. 

2. The Legislative Study Commission on Traffic 
Safety, which serves as a clearing house for legisla- 
tive proposals, studies various measures and prob 
lems dealing with traffic laws, and makes recom 
mendations to the General Assembly. 

3. The Traffic Safety Advisory Board, composed 
of eleven of the state’s leading citizens and repre- 
senting various organizations and media groups. 
Serving in an advisory capacity, it assists in develop- 
ment of public action and educational activities. 


T 

» as a team, with the basic objectives 
clearly spelled out, these agencies have been able 
to develop a statewide program that is paying real 
dividends in the saving of lives and money. It in- 
volves the active cooperation of representatives of 
county and local governments, fraternal and civic 
organizations, safety groups, schools, news media, 
motor vehicle associations, business and professional 
groups, agriculture, labor and many others inter- 
ested in stepping up the offensive against traffic 
deaths. 

Under the aggressive leadership of the Governor, 
this offensive has proved that unified action can 
produce results. In the face of greatly increased vehi 
cle registrations and miles traveled, it has brought 
the state from near the bottom to fourth place 
among the states in accident reduction. 


During 1954, statewide traffic deaths were re- 
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duced by 16 per cent from 1953, with a saving of 
200 lives. All types of trafic accidents were cut by 
more than 6 per cent, with 6,000 less crashes re- 
ported. Nearly 2,000 fewer persons were seriously 
injured in traffic collisions in 1954 than in the 
previous year. 

The mileage death rate (number of traffic deaths 
per 100 million miles of vehicle travel) was reduced 
from 7.7 in 1952 to 6.3 in 1954, the lowest rate in 
the state’s history. 

These reductions were also reflected in direct 
financial savings to the people of Indiana. For the 
first time in many years, automobile insurance costs 
rates were reduced by from 5 to 20 per cent, for a 
saving of more than $10 million in premium pay- 
ments. Total savings in accident costs, including 
wage losses, overhead insurance costs, medical and 
hospital bills, amounted to more than $22 million 
in 1954- 

These results are significant, but we are far from 
satisfied with them. We expect to do everything 
within our power to continue to reduce traffic deaths 
and injuries through teamwork. 

In any program of this nature, there must be an 
underlying philosophy, one that is accepted and 
acted upon by all of those concerned. Governor 
Craig has stated this philosophy in the following 
words: 

“Traffic safety is basically the responsibility of 
government, and it is the obligation and duty of 
every public official to take aggressive action in seek- 
ing solutions for its improvement. We know that 
effective solutions are available and that teamwork 
is essential in achieving results. We realize full well 
the value of public opinion in dealing with this 
problem and the need for the skillful direction of 
public opinion in our traffic safety efforts. One of 
our most important tasks is to effectively arouse and 
translate individual interest into a militant public 
opinion for accident prevention. 

“Effective traffic safety programs are neither new 
nor untried. There are many examples of how acci- 
dents can be reduced when proven techniques are 
combined with coordinated action and supported by 
the public. 

“Safety is good business as well as a vital part of 
good government. At all levels of government there 
must be genuine interest and leadership among the 
officials responsible for public safety. There must be 
a sincere realization that safety is essential to the 
public welfare and that there can be no place for 
selfish motives on the part of persons who seek to 
make it an instrument for personal gain. Success in 
accident prevention will bring deserved credit to 
the public officials who sponsor it, just as it will 
save lives and money for the public spirited citizens 
and organizations who cooperate. 

“Partisan political maneuvering or personal ex- 


ploitation can have no part in a serious accident 
prevention program to save the lives and money of 
our citizens. We can never be satisfied until Indiana 
is the leader among the states in this vital effort to 
eliminate the useless misery and suffering of traffic 
crashes. The extra effort put forth by public officials 
and interested citizens will be a small price to pay 
for the great gains which can be, and must be, made 
in the prevention of traffic accidents.” 


State Programs to 


Combat Delinquency 
(Continued from page 130) 


through the retention by a state agency of a group 
of community service consultants. Such persons, usu- 
ally trained in community organization, have as 
their major function aid to counties and munici- 
palities in which groups of civic leaders are inter- 
ested in doing something about delinquency. The 
community service consultant will aid local people 
in assessing services for delinquency prevention and 
treatment, and in establishing local mechanisms for 
planning, coordinating and developing needed re- 
sources. Through such programs a small investment 
of tax funds at the state level pays big dividends by 
encouraging local persons to pool their talents, 
resources and imagination to meet local needs. At 
the same time, the community service workers tend 
to create a social climate in the localities that is not 
conducive to delinquency, and an awareness of com- 
munity needs that furnishes the conviction necessary 
for more generous public support. 

It is only under such conditions that programs of 
health, welfare and education can be truly effective 
in combatting delinquency. 

In most states that utilize them the community 
service consultants are responsible to a youth com- 
mission or youth authority. In Wisconsin the respon- 
sibility is to the Department of Welfare. All states 
using this type of personnel extensively have found 
it necessary to develop some type of interstate agency 
agreement, since the work of the community service 
consultant touches on the work of many state de- 
partments. 

But the problem of state planning and coordi- 
nating in the interest of delinquency control is not 
basically a question of whether to have or not have 
a “youth authority.” “Youth authorities,” where es- 
tablished, vary considerably from each other, and no 
adequate definition of “youth authorities” exists. A 
more fruitful approach is to forsake labels, to look 
instead at the needs of children, and from those 
needs to derive the organization and structure neces- 
sary to meet them. 

State governments making this approach perceive 
the need for some state-wide planning and coordi- 
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nating committee or commission on children and 
youth, on which are represented all appropriate 
state departments, local agencies, civic organizations, 
and ordinary citizens. Such a state committee or 
commission will require one or two professional 
workers to staff its operations and it will need com- 
munity service personnel to build analogous organi- 
zations in local communities and counties. It should, 
of course, be organized on a nonpolitical basis, and 
it needs statutory recognition as an official agency 
of state government. 

In addition, there usually is need for interdepart- 
mental committees composed solely of state officials, 
such as those which exist in California and New 
York. Through such an interdepartmental commit- 
tee it is possible to achieve a give-and-take that can- 
not be had when state officials of different depart- 
ments are working with numbers of citizens and 
representatives of voluntary organizations. 

Ideally, the direct service program for dependent, 
neglected and delinquent children, as well as for 
troubled children who have no label but need serv- 
ice in their own homes or elsewhere, should be the 
responsibility of one program agency. This end is 
usually best achieved through the establishment of 
a strong division of services for children and youth 
in the Department of Welfare. Where this is not 
feasible, creation of a separate state department of 
services for children and youth calls for considera- 
tion. Where that is not found advisable, it is still 
possible to take one category of children and make 
advances in their interest. The structure and opera- 
tion of the Minnesota Youth Conservation Commis- 
sion and the California Youth Authority, both of 
which operate to give direct services to delinquent 
children, and with an across-the-board concern for 
the problem of delinquency, have demonstrated the 
great strides that can be made with this last type of 
approach. The Children’s Bureau will shortly issue 
a manual of suggested legislative language which 
may be of assistance to states considering revision of 
statutes having to do with the organization and 
administration of public services to children. 


Because of the many facets of delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment, no one state or local organi- 
zation can do the whole job. If, however, we can 
begin with the elimination of one particular kind 
of deprivation, and if we can get people to care 
about their neighbor's child as well as their own, 
the progress can continue. It is only through such a 
movement that we can create a climate in which 
delinquency can not flourish, in which the future of 
all our children will gain security and richness. 


| 
Among the States 
(Continued from page 123) 
interests of the local population” but was “designed for 
export.” The court action does not leave the area with 
out a divorce law for bona fide residents. 

A sharp minority dissent had this to say: “Divorce is 
an intensely practical matter, and if a husband and wife 
domiciled in any state want a divorce enough, we all 
know that they can secure it in several of our states. This 
being true (there is) no sense in striking down the 
The only vice of the Virgin Islands’ 
statute, in an uncontested case like this, is that it makes 


islands’ law. 


necessary a choice between bigamy and perjury.” 
Observers noted that the difference between the Virgin 
Islands’ law and that of some of the states with relatively 
similar laws is that the state laws require a declaration 
of intention to reside there, whereas the island law does 


not. 


Facts on School Finance 


A recent report of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Public School Finance Programs of the United 
States, contains a wealth of information about the financ- 
ing of public education. Data are for the 1953-54 school 
year. For each state, the report describes the amounts and 
bases of state aid for schools and the amounts and sources 
of local revenues for education. It also summarizes provi- 
sions governing school debt, budgets and audits. Four 
pages, on an average, are devoted to each state. In ad- 
dition, the study includes tables and text summarizing 
the data on a national scale and indicating some of the 
major trends in school finance. Copies of the report may 
be secured from the United States Government Printing 
Office for $1.50 each 
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About the Legislatures 





Stenographic Assistance for Legislators.—Senators in 
twenty-four states and House members in twenty-eight re- 
ceive stenographic assistance through a stenographic or 
clerical “pool,” according to a recent report by the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs of the State University of Iowa. 
The survey shows that only six states—Florida, Iowa, 
Louisiana, New York, Oregon and Texas—provide in- 
dividual stenographers or clerks for all members of the 
legislature. The most frequently employed method of 
appointing such clerical personne! is through a legislative 
committee. e 

Colorado Bill Procedures.—A new joint rule adopted by 
the Colorado legislature in 1955 requires that all bills, 
concurrent resolutions, and amended measures pass 
through the Revisor of Statutes’ office for clearance as to 
form before transmittal by either house to the other house 
of the legislature. e 
Georgia Committee System.—T wo legislative committees 
are making interim studies of the Georgia House and 
Senate committee systems. The legislature now has sixty- 
three House and thirty-eight Senate committees, a total of 
101 standing committees. The study committees are to 
report at the 1956 session with proposals for reducing this 
total and establishing a systematic method for scheduling 
committee meetings. e 
Iowa Legislative Service Agency.—The lowa legislature 
has created a Legislative Research Bureau the functions 
of which include bill drafting, service to legislative 
committees and research for legislators when five or more 
members ask it. The bureau received no specific appro- 
priation. Salaries and expenses are to be paid by the 
Budget and Financial Control Committee from the con- 
tingent fund. The act establishing the bureau creates a 
joint committee of the legislature, appointed by the 
presiding officers, to choose a full-time director, subject 
to Senate confirmation, for a four-year term. 


Kansas Budget Sessions.—The Kansas legislature has 
adopted all of the recommendations proposed by a Leg 
islative Council committee appointed to advise it on 
problems arising in connection with next year’s budgetary 
session—the first to be held since the state’s adoption 
of a constitutional amendment providing for annual 
sessions. 

In line with the committee’s recommendations, legis 
lation was enacted authorizing legislators the same per 
diem expenses and mileage as allowed at past sessions; 
providing for employment and compensation of legisla 
tive officers and employees at the budget sessions; author 
izing the ways and means committees of both houses to 
act as continuing committees, with power to operate be 
tween sessions; authorizing deficiency appropriations; and 
rescheduling budget hearings and the submission of the 
Governor's budget report. 


Louisiana Legislator’s Manual.—Louisiana legislators for 
the first time now have a comprehensive manual describ- 
ing a wide variety of constitutional, organizational and 
procedural matters affecting the legislative branch and its 
work. The manual, issued in April, was prepared by the 
Legislative Council staff in conjunction with the work 
of its Legislative Process Committee. It was prepared 
primarily for a projected orientation conference for 
new legislators, to be held prior to the May, 1956, session. 


Maryland Microfilms Journals.—The Maryland Depart- 
ment of Legislative Reference at this year’s session intro- 
duced use of microfilm to aid in legislative record keep- 
ing. In Maryland the legislative journals are compiled 
from actual legislative documents as processed by the 
Journal Clerks. At the end of each session day, these 
original papers are sent to the printer as copy for the 
journals. Concern over accidental loss or fire damage 
led at the 1955 session to the microfilming of the records 
before their transmission to the printer. The microfilm 
copy now serves as a temporary record during the period 
required for completion of the printed journals. 


Montana Legislators’ Pay.—The daily pay of Montana 
legislators was increased by action of the 1955 session 
from $10 to $20, and mileage from 6 to 7 cents. Com- 
pensation of the President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House was raised from $12 to $25 a day. Bills pro- 
viding for constitutional amendments for annual legis- 
lative sessions and the lengthening of sessions to ninety 
days were defeated. 
* 


Constitutionality of Legislative Councils.—A_three-to- 
two decision by the Montana Supreme Court in early 
1954, in the case of State ex rel. Mitchell v. Holmes (274 
P. 2d 611) marked the first instance in which legislation 
creating a state legislative council was held unconsti 
tutional. An analysis of the Montana and other rulings 
is presented in the March, 1955, Western Political Quar- 
terly by David W. Smith in an article on “The Constitu- 
tionality of Legislative Councils.” 

The author discusses the five major constitutional ques- 
tions involved in the Montana case: (1) the power of 
legislative committees to function between sessions; (2) 
whether the payment of expenses to council members 
violates the constitutional prohibition against increasing 
legislative compensation during the term; (3) whether 
the act involves extension of legislators’ terms beyond 
that provided in the constitution; (4) whether giving a 
legislative committee investigative functions during the 
interim violates the separation of powers by entrusting 
legislators with executive and judicial powers; and (5) 
whether membership constitutes appointment to a civil 
office, forbidden by state constitutions. 

The Montana case is the first one in which there has 
been a ruling on the third question—extension of legisla- 
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tive terms. Earlier rulings in Alaska, Arkansas, Maryland, 
Michigan, Oklahoma and Washington have upheld the 
constitutionality of such agencies on all of the other 


issues. 


Nevada Action.—The membership of the Legislative 
Commission, which administers the Nevada Legislative 
Counsel Bureau, was increased at the 1955 session to a 
total of eight—four designated by each house. Two al 


ternate members from each house also are named. The 


legislature passed several acts relating to the Legisla 


tive Auditor’s office. These require him to receive copy 
of every school district budget submitted in the state, 
to post $2,500 bond and, at his discretion, to employ 
a public accountant firm to audit records of state 
agencies. 

The legislature also took the first step toward a 
constitutional amendment by approving a measure pro 
viding for annual sessions, with legislators’ salaries 
limited to a sixty-day regular session and twenty-day 
special sessions. To become effective the proposed amend 
ment must be re-enacted at the next regular session, then 
submitted for popular vote. 


New Hampshire Revised Statutes. 
New Hampshire Revised Statutes was signed by the Gov 


An act adopting the 
ernor on March 1. The revision project was completed in 
a record two years by a special interim commission which 
was created at the 1953 session of the legislature and 
operated on an appropriation of $120,000. New Hamp 
shire laws last were revised in 1942. The Revised Statutes 
now are at the printer 
2 


Oregon Committee Records. 
ture adopted resolutions requiring the filing of standing 


The 1955 Oregon legisla 


and interim committee minutes with the State Archivist. 
Oregon legislative journals record only action and do not 
cover debate. Minutes of committees, therefore, ar« 


important as a source of the history of legislation. 
o 


Rhode Island Constitution.—The Rhode Island legisla 
ture, which adjourned April go, acted to make constitu 
tional reforms and to increase the pay of state legislators, 
now limited by the constitution of 1g00 to $300 for a 
sixty-day session. This action took the form of approving 
a bill to call a special election in June to determine 
whether a constitutional convention should be held to 
consider amending the constitution to increase legisla 
tive salaries, establish life tenure for Supreme and Sup¢ 
rior Court Judges, and permit redevelopment of blighted 
areas. If the electorate approves, the Governor will call 
the convention later in June. To be effective, proposals 
adopted by the convention then must be approved at a 
second special election in July. 


Tennessee Session Recorded.—The ig55 session of the 
Tennessee General Assembly, which adjourned March 18, 
was tape-recorded by the State Archivist, pursuant to 
directions of the legislature early in January. The record 
ing will become part of the state’s permanent records 
Previously, a private concern had made disc recordings 


of recent sessions. 


Tennessee Legislative Facilities.—The 1955 “lennessee 
legislature has asked its Legislative Council Committee 
to make an interim investigation of the feasibility of 
installing electric roll call equipment in the Senate. The 
committee will submit its recommendations by the end 
of this year, to permit consideration of installation in 
time for the next session. The legislature also provided 
a $30,000 annual appropriation for continued improve 
ment of physical facilities for the legislature. The funds 
are to be expended by the Legislative Council with the 
Governor's approval. 

. 
West Virginia Post-Audit.—A bill passed by the 1955 
West Virginia session to give the Legislative Auditor 
the additional task of post-audit has been vetoed by the 
Governor on the ground that it represented legislative 
encroachment upon the executive branch, 


» 
Wyoming Bill Printing.—During the 1955 session the 
Wyoming legislature put into effect new specifications, 
drawn by the Board of State Supply, for printing of 
bills. These resulted in a 23 per cent increase in the 
amount of printed material per page. The new methods 
also resulted in the availability of bills twenty-four hours 
after introduction, with the exception of two lengthy 
bills which required forty-eight hours to print. 

e 
Wyoming Procedures Study.—The Wyoming legislature 
has asked its Permanent Legislative Interim Committee 
(legislative council) to recommend needed changes in 
legislative procedure at the 1957 legislative session. ‘The 
committee will make a general examination of House and 
Senate rules and submit detailed plans for a pre-legisla 
tive session conference for new legislators. The committec 
also plans to submit legislation providing for drastic 
reduction in the amount of material now printed in 
House and Senate journals. A constitutional amendment, 
however, ultimately may be necessary to accomplish com 


plete journal revision 
© 


Alaska Constitutional Convention.—The 1955 Alaska 
legislature has called a constitutional convention for next 
November to prepare a proposed state constitution for 
\laska. The fifty-five delegates to the convention (the 
number actually attending the United States Constitu 
tional Convention of 1787) will be chosen at a special 
election in September. The convention is limited to 
seventy-five days but may recess for hearings. The pro 
posed constitution is to be submitted to the electoratt 
for ratification within four months after convention ad 
journment. 

The Alaska Statehood Committee, 
has been directed to have detailed information prepared 


created in 1949, 


for use of the convention in drafting the constitution, 
and a staff is expected to begin compiling data this sum 
mer. The legislature appropriated $75,000 to cover the 
cost of the Statehood Committee's preliminary work and 
$300,000 for expenses of holding the convention, includ 


ing professional assistance while it is in session. 
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